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which really appeal to the House of Commons, and
it is only when a great orator shows that he possesses
them that he can prevail over that assembly.

Whatever may be the imperfections of the test,
it is one that can be constantly applied under con-
ditions which are fairly equal for all and generally
understood. The floor of the House is a battle-
ground where any man may fight his way to the
front; the lists are set, and if he desires to compete
for the prize of political distinction, he is free to
enter. When he gets there, he plays his part upon
a conspicuous stage; the theatre is open to the
public eye, and the world is gazing upon the actor
from day to day. Parliament gives him a platform
and a pedestal, it sets him up in the view of the
nation, and invests him with a certain importance,
and a recognised status. Yet even here it may be
noted that there has been a considerable change
of late. Other elements of our society compete in
interest with that which is purely political.

It was Bagehot's opinion that the literary world,
the scientific world, the philosophical world, were
not only not comparable in dignity to the political,
but in comparison were hardly worlds at all.
The newspaper, he says, "makes no mention of
them; and it could not mention them." If this
were true at the time when Bagehot was writing, it
must be said that we have moved rapidly in the
intervening space. JSTo one, I suppose, would now
contend that a famous author, a popular preacher, a
distinguished man of science, or even a successful
actor, is lass in the public thoughts than the politi-
cians, if we except some half-dozen leaders of the
Yery first rank. " I wrote books/1 Bagehot heard a